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EXCHANGE IN ART TRADE 

The Fine Arts Trade Journal of 
London prints the following signifi- 
cant story in its last issue : 

, "There is a movement by several British 
publishing houses to sell their issues irf" the 
U. S. A. in dollars and not in pounds 
sterling. As it is common to retail British 
publications at six dollars (unless the price 
has recently risen) to the pound sterling, 
the advantage of doing this is obvious. It 
is somewhat on a par with a French or 
Italian firm wanting to sell here upon a 
pound sterling basis, when by buying in 
France or Italy at current monetary prices 
the article could be purchased much more 
•cheaply. Naturally, the idea does not find 
:favor amongst the U. S. A. dealers, some 
of whom are boycotting British houses 
which insist upon selling upon the dollar 
basis." 

If the depreciation of foreign cur- 
rency, as compared with the American 
dollar, continues much longer — al- 
though there has been a rise in the 
exchange value of the English sov- 
ereign the past fortnight — the 
American art trade will not feel the 
bad effects of such depreciation as 
much as that of Europe. The boycott 
of these British firms which "insist" 
upon payment in American dollars for 
their goods while they, are selling the 
same to their home trade in pounds, 
.worth, as we write, only about $3.75 
will still grow, and if the French art 
trade likewise insists on paying in 
francs, worth only some. 14 to the 
•dollar, this boycott will also extend to 
: France and in a short time to other Eu- 
ropean countries, whose currency is 
even more depreciated, as compared 
with the dollar, than that of England 
and France. 

We cannot refrain from some amuse- 
ment at the use by the London trade 
journal from which we quote of the 
•word "insist." Do English and, a 
fortiori, French, Italian, Dutch and 
; German, art dealers realize that their 
'"insistence" on payment in dollars, 
:., while they decline to pay, as a rule, 
American bills except in pounds, 
francs, etc., is most unfair to their 
fellow American dealers? These have 
to pay their obligations in dollars here 
and are now asked to pay them abroad 
also in" dollars. Why should foreign 
dealers expect to be favored at the 
expense of their American fellows by 
paying their obligations here in the 
depreciated pound, franc, kronen, gul- 
den, lira or mark? 

We are asked as American publish- 
ers to accept payment for subscrip- 
tions and advertising in depreciated 
, foreign currency, and have replied that 
we cannot discriminate against our 
American patrons in this way. The 
American art dealer should take the 
same stand, and not pay for "British, 
French or other foreign art works, ex- 
cept in the equivalent in dollars at the 
prevailing rate of exchange, the prices 
asked by foreign dealers. 

The situation is already working 
harm to the art trade of both the 
United States and Europe. It has al- 
ready curtailed and will soon, if it is 
not adjusted, or the exchange rate 
greatly improves, cripple the art busi- 
ness of the two continents. 



COMING SPRING ACADEMY 

The reception which will open the Spring 
Academy, will take place at the Brooklyn 
Museum April 6 next, and the display will 
open to the public the following day. Works 
for exhibition must be delivered at the Fine 
Arts Galleries, 215 W. 57 St., Mar. 18-19. 
To those who have feared for the success 
of the exhibition in its new and distant 
quarters comes the encouraging information 
that there is a constant stream of visitors 
to the Museum, averaging about 40,000 a 
month, and that some 742,000 persons visited 
the Swedish exhibition there. The Brook- 
lyn Museum galleries are three times as 
large as those of the Fine Arts Building, 
N. Y., and etchings, watercolors and prints 
will be shown this year. Formerly only 
two pictures were accepted from any one 
artist at the Academy exhibitions on ac- 
count of lack of space, but now any num- 
ber of good works may be hung. Nor will 
the exhibition be limited to the academic 
style of painting but having more room, 
the modern movement may be exploited, 
and even works that are "not liked" by the 
Jury will be shown, if they are sincere and 
good examples. It is also proposed to have 
groups of works of selected artists in the 
display, as is sometimes done at the Phila 
Academy. 



STANFORD WHITE MEMORIAL 

Artists and other associates of the late 
Stanford White have organized a committee 
for the purpose of honoring his memory by 
means of a pair of bronze doors for the 
library of N. Y. University. Mr. White de- 
signed the buildings. Mr. White's son, 
Lawrence Grant White, has consented to 
design the memorial and ten sculptors asso- 
ciated at various times in Mr. White's work 
will contribute each a medallion symbolic of 
some phase of art. The committee's plan 
is to appeal for funds solely to personal 
friends and admirers of Mr. White, al- 
though general contributions will be ac- 
cepted by W. Francklyn Paris, No. 7 West 
43rd Street. 

Thomas Hastings is Chairman of the com- 
mittee. Among the members are Frederic 
Macmonnies, Thomas W. Dewing, Win- 
throp Chanler, Allen W. Eva*rts, Robert W. 
De Forest, C. Dana Gibson, Cass Gilbert, 
Clarence H. Mackay, William R. Mead, 
Willard L. Metcalf, De Lancey Nicoll, 
Charles A. Piatt and Frank K. Sturgis. 



At his studio in the Clinton, 253 West 42 
St., Leon Kroll is busy on portrait commis- 
sions, His current exhibition at the Kin- 
gore Galleries is a decided success. 




MAIN GROUND FLOOR GALLERY 
New Rosenbach Galleries 
273 Madison Ave,, N. Y. 



COPLEY'S "LAURENS" FOUND 

•A long-lost portrait of Henry Laurens, 
president of the American Congress in 1777 
and 1778 and one of the leaders in the 
American Revolution, was recently dis- 
covered in a country house at Clonmel, near 
Tipperary, Ireland, according to '.'The Lon- 
don Times." 

The portrait was painted by John Copley. 
The portrait of Laurens, says the news- 
paper, was purchased by dealers and sent 
to the U. S. Mar. 1. 



Henry Laurens was born in Charleston, 
S. C, in 1724, and died there in December, 
1792. He was appointed peace commis- 
sioner to Paris in 1782. 



STORM DAMAGES ART WORKS 

A heavy plate-glass window, twenty feet 
square, in the Ehrich Galleries, No. 707 
Fifth Ave., was blown in, in the storm of 
Mar. 5, showering valuable paintings and 
antiques with snow and broken glass. 

In the window were two Japanese vases 
and a picture by Jacopo Palma, "Tobias and 
the Angel." The window also contained a 
portrait of George III., by Mather Brown, 
dater 1763, and other pictures, also a pic- 
ture by Richard Wilson, "Cicero Atticus, 
of Villa Aspernum," exhibited at the Royal 
Academy in London in 1770. 



BLOCK SUCCEEDS CLAUSEN 

Mr. William Clausen of 746 Madison Ave., 
one of the oldest and best known of N. Y. 
picture dealers and frame makers, and who 
was the defendant in the celebrated case of 
Evans vs. Clausen some years ago — which 
terminated in. the virtual acquittal of Mr. 
Clausen, through the disagreement of the 
Jury which stood eleven to one in his favor 
— will retire from business this month. His 
new and handsome galleries at Madison 
Ave. and 64 St., with his good business, 
will be taken over by Mr. Leo Block, long 
associated with the Ralston Galleries, 567 
Fifth Ave., who as a well known print and 
picture salesman, enjoys an enviable popu- 
larity in the art trade and a host of friends 
will wish him good luck in his new depar- 
ture. Mr. Clausen will also carry with him 
in his well earned rest from business cares, 
the good wishes of the art trade in general. 
He has prospered, despite the long con- 
tinued efforts of enemies to "put him out of 
business" and has lived to see these ene- 
mies, with few exceptions, die or disappear 
from, the public eye.' 



PORTRAITS BY McEVOY 

Some 38 oils and 14 watercolor portraits 
by the young English painter, Ambrose Mc- 
Evoy are on exhibition at Duveen Brothers 
Galleries, Fifth Ave. and 56th St. and should 
be seen not only for themselves as clever 
works of art, but because they evidence the 
modern British taste in portraiture. The 
artist, who is only 42, first showed his work 
in 1910 in London, and only really gained a 
reputation in 1916, after his "La Basquaise" 
had been purchased by the French Govern- 
ment for the Luxembourg — when fashion- 
able English society turned to him as the 
portraitist of its choice. He is now the rage 
in London and his presentments of notable 
personages in England and of a few Amer- 
icans, notably Lady Duveen, Mrs. Stevenson 
Scott, little Miss Tanis Guinness and Mrs. 
Benjamin Guinness — many of which are 
now on view — have brought him fame and, 
it is to be presumed, fortune. 

Dr. Christian Brinton, who writes en- 
thusiastically of the artist's work in the 
introduction to the handsomely illustrated 
catalog of the display, which he has com- 
piled, gives some interesting data regarding 
the artist. He says that McEvoy "first 
dedicated his talents to an interpretation of 
the pensive grace and sentiment of the mid- 
Victorian period." This applies to the 
painter's earlier work— such canvases as his 
"Myrtle," "La Basquaise?" and "Odette," 
which have far more solidity and quality 
than his later productions. Undoubtedly in- 
fluenced by his monetary returns from his 
presentments of English belles and beau- 
ties and statesmen and personages of the 
present day, which Dr. Brinton says, "Have 
been flattering successes" and which has 
further led, as the critic states, "to a suc- 
cess .that may be described as not alone 
distinguished but sensational and which 
have made him, in point of fact, the most 
discussed portrait painter of the day in 
British art circles" — his later work . now 
shown with the few specimens of his earlier, 
is so different in handling, so much lacking 
in comparative strength and handling — 
that it would look as if McEvoy, like 
other young painters of abundant promise, 
is on the way, at any rate, to be spoiled 
by too much success. 

Certainly the portraits, especially those of 
the women now shown, while they may flat- 
ter and please their subjects, do not indi- 
cate any masterly qualities. While, as a 
rule, delightful in color, for the man is un- 
doubtedly a colorist — they are often weak 
in modelling, lacking in substance and im- 
press one as so carelessly handled, and 
painted so hastily as to have the appearance 
of sketches; Some of them are exceedingly 
tenuous, and the backgrounds are, as a rule, 
as hastily sketched in as the figures. 

The presentments of the Duchess of 
Marlborough, Mrs. Cecil Baring, the Prin- 
cess Bibesco and Lady Gwendoline Churchill 
are especially disappointing, and the artist 
has exaggerated the too long neck and 
diminutive head of the Duchess of Marl- 
borough, so that they are out of proportion 
even to the long and slender body. The 
portraits of Mrs. Benjamin Guinness, Lady 
Duveen, Mrs. Samuel S. Howland and Mrs. 
Stevenson Scott, and of Mrs. Guinness' little 
daughter Tanis and Mr. Henry W. Hunting- 
ton, all Americans, are among the best 
works, and the bust presentments of men, 
notably those of Hon. Augustine Birrell, 
Mr. Claude Johnson and Mr. Benjamin 
Guinness are stronger and richer in color 
quality than those of women, while the few 
watercolor presentments with the excep-; 
tion of that of Hon. Lloyd George, which is' 
only a hasty sketch — are more effective than 
the oils, inasmuch as in them the artist 
employs his color with more facility and 
felicity. 

A sense of decoration is also apparent in 
the. work of Mr. McEvoy, notable, in ar- 
rangement of costumes and drapery. The 
display will and should attract, but it is to 
be feared will so attract more from the 
social prominence and titled names of the 
artists sitters than from the art viewpoint. 



A Correction 



Karl Hirschberg is painting this winter 
at his studio at Kent, Conn., where he 
finds good models in the village children 
j and surrounding landscape. He will re- 
turn to New York in the spring. 



Through a regrettable printer's error in 
the last issue of the American Art News 
an article comprising the reviews in the 
dailies of the work of Eugene V. Brewster, 
as shown at his exhibition at the Babcock 
galleries, East 49 St., Feb. 4-29 last, the 
flattering notice printed by the N. Y. Globe 
on Feb. 24 was credited "to the N. Y. Sun 
and Herald, and the equally flattering no- 
tice, printed by the N. Y. Sun and Herald 
on Feb. 23, was dated Feb. 3, as if written 
before the display opened. This correction 
is due the writers of the good reviews' and 
also the artist. 



L. 



